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LIFE OF A. HOETO]^ AND EAELY SETTLEMENT OF 
SAN AUGUSTINE COUNTY 1 

ALEXANDER HORTON 

I was born in the state of North Carolina the 18th day of April, 
1810. My father's name was Julius Horton, my mother's name 
was Susannah Purnell. My father moved to the state of Louisiana 
in 1818. He died in the month of May, 1818, leaving my mother 
with nine helpless children. The names of the children were, 
Nancy, Elisabeth, Sarah, Samuel, Sandy or Alexander., Martha, 
Wade, Henry, Susan. My mother moved to Texas the first of 
January, 1824, and settled in San Augustine, then called Ayish 
Bayou. There were but a few people then living in the county. 
I found James Gaines keeping a ferry on the Sabine Eiver. The 
next house was Maximilian's. At the Pato Caucho Bayou Macon 
G-. Call [lived]. The next settler was Brian Doughtery [Dough- 
erty?], living at the place where Elisha Eoberts formerly lived. 
The next place was Nathan Davis's. He lived at the crossing of 
the Ayish Bayou, at the place where William Blount now resides, 
but the houses were east of the houses where Mr. Blount now 
resides. At that place lived John A. Williams. From there 
there was no one living until you came to the place where Milton 
Garrett lived; then a man named Fulcher lived [there?]. And at 
or near the Atoyac lived Thomas Spencer. That was about the 
number of inhabitants living in this county the first of January, 
1824. 

But the county from this date began to fill up rapidly. People 

lr This is the title given by the author to his autobiographical sketch. 
It is dated, u San Augustine Oct 18 1891." At that time the writer was 
in his eighty-second year. He died January 11, 1894. Though written 
so long after the events which they describe, his recollections show little 
evidence of being influenced by published accounts, and this apparent 
independence naturally increases their value. The sketch is written in a 
cheap account book, seven and a half by twelve inches in size. On ac- 
count of its recent date, the Editors have not treated it as a document, 
but have corrected syntax, spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing. The 
language and style, however, are essentially unchanged. The Editors are 
indebted to Miss Katie Daffan for obtaining the sketch from Colonel Hor- 
ton's daughter, Mrs. L. C. Neale, of San Augustine, with permission to 
publish. 
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began to make rapid improvements, and all things seemed pros- 
perous. Among the early settlers of this connty were some of the 
noblest men to be found in any connty. They were generous, kind, 
honest and brave. I will here give the names of many of them. 
I will begin with David and Isaac Benfroe, Elisha Boberts, Donald 
McDonald, John Cartwright, Willis Murphy, Philip A. Sublett, 
John Chumley, Nathan Davis, Obadiah Hendricks, John Bodine, 
John Lout 1 (?), Bailey Anderson, Benjamin Thomas, Wily 
Thomas, Shedreck Thomas, Thomas Cartwright, Isaac Lindsey, 
John G. Love, Martha Lewes and family, George Jones, Acalas 
[Achilles] Johnston, Elias K. Davis, Theodore Dorset, John Dor- 
set, Benjamin Lindsey, Stephen Prater, Wyatt Hanks, James and 
Horatio Hanks, Solomon Miller, Hyram Brown, William Loid 
[Loyd?] 2 George Teel, Edward Teel, John Sprowl, James 
Bridges, Eoss Bridges, Peter Galoway, John McGinnis. These 
were the most [of the] earliest settlers of East Texas. 

In 1825 the people began to make rapid improvement, opening 
large farms and building cotton gins. This year Elisha Eoberts, 
John A. Williams, and John Sprowl each erected cotton gins on 
the main road, for at that time there was no one living either 
north or south of the old king's highway. In the year 1824 Wil- 
liam Quirk built a mill on the Ayish Bayou just above where 
Hawke's mill now stands. All things now went on harmoniously 
for several years, the county filling up rapidly. 

The first trouble we had came in 1827. This was what was 
called the Eredonian war. This grew out of a quarrel between 
the Mexican citizens of Nacogdoches and Colonel Hayden Edwards. 
Colonel Edwards had obtained from the Mexican Government the 
right to colonize the county south of the road leading from Nacog- 
doches to the Sabine Eiver, and had settled in the town of Nacog- 
doches with his family; but a dispute arose soon between him and 
the Mexican citizens in regard to their land matters. These 
things were referred to the Mexican authorities, who at once de- 
cided in favor of the Mexican citizens, and at once took from 
Edwards his colonial grant and gave the colony to Antonio 3 de 
Zavala. This act aroused Edwards to desperation, and he at once 

x Or Laut. 
2 Or Lord. 
8 This should be Lorenzo. 
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proceeded to the United States and raised a large force of vol- 
unteers, marched upon Nacogdoches., and after a short engage- 
ment took the town., killing one Mexican and wounding several. 
They then raised what they called the Fredonian flag and estab- 
lished the Fredonian government. He (Edwards) then called 
upon the citizens of Ayish, Sabine, and Teneha or Shelby to join. 
This they refused to do, not seeing any cause for a war with 
Mexico. This again aroused Edwards to desperation, and he at 
once issued a proclamation, giving the citizens a given time to 
join him, stating that all who did not do so were to be driven out 
of the county, and their property confiscated. In furtherance of 
this he sent down to this county about one hundred men and 
stationed them on the road about two miles east of the Ayish 
Bayou. This threat, backed by such a force, entirely broke up 
the county. Every citizen of this county with the bare exception 
of Edward Teel and myself fled across the Sabine, and it did seem 
as if all was lost. But at last the comforter came. The evening 
before the Fredonians were to carry out their threat, to my great 
joy and surprise, who should ride up to my mother's but my old 
and well-tried friend Stephen Prater? A braver or more honest 
man never lived in any county. He had with him about seventy- 
five or one hundred Indian warriors, all painted and ready to exe- 
cute any order given by Prater. When he rode up to my mother's 
house he called me out and said, "not run away yet?" I told him 
I had not left, and did not intend to leave. He then said, "are 
you willing to join us and fight for your country?" I told him I 
was. "Then," said he, "saddle your horse and follow me, for I 
intend to take that Fredonian garrison in the morning or die in 
the attempt," I at once saddled my horse, shouldered my rifle, 
and fell into line. Stephen Prater had only eight white men with 
him. The rest of the citizens had gone over Sabine for protection 
from the government of the United States. I well remember all 
of those he had with him : James Bridges, Sr., James Bridges, Jr., 
Eoss Bridges, Peter Galoway, and John McGinnis, his two sons, 
Stephen and Freeman, and A. Horton. He marched that evening 
up to within about four hundred yards of the Fredonian force, 
dismounted his men, and at daylight in the morning marched them 
up near the fortification. After telling them that the place was 
to be taken by storm but that they were not to fire or kill any one 
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unless fired on first he gave the order for a charge. When the 
order was given to charge, the Indians raised the war whoop, and 
it was so terrible that the Fredonians threw down their arms and 
begged for quarter, which was at once granted. They were all 
disarmed and put under guard. Next day was the day that the 
troops were to come down to carry out their threat of confiscation. 
As fast as they arrived they were arrested and put under guard, 
so that in the course of a few hours we had them all under guard. 
When this news reached Nacogdoches Colonel Edwards and the 
rest of the party fled to the United States, across the Sabine Eiver 
at Eichard Haley's crossing, and this was the last of the Fredonian 
war. This is a true and correct statement. Though many things 
may have been left out or forgotten, what is stated is true and 
correct. 

All things after this went on smoothly. The Mexican govern- 
ment was highly pleased with the part taken by the Americans, 
and at once appointed officers to extend land titles to the colonists. 
The county rapidly filled up with settlers. 

In 1832 a civil war broke out in Mexico. President Bustamante 
declared in favor of a monarchical form of government, and Gen- 
eral Santa Anna in favor of the constitution of 1824. The Ameri- 
cans everywhere in Texas took up arms in favor of Santa Anna. 
At that time there was a regiment of Mexican soldiers stationed 
at Nacogdoches, under the command of Colonel Piedras, who de- 
clared in favor of the central government. The people of East 
Texas declared in favor of the constitution of 1824, at once flew 
to arms, and elected James W. Bullock commander-in-chief. 
James W. Bullock was a well-tried soldier. He had served under 
the immortal Jackson in Indian wars, and was with him at the 
battle of New Orleans. The Texians marched for the town of 
Nacogdoches the last of July, 1832, and on the second of August 
formed themselves in regular order of battle and demanded the 
surrender of the place, or the raising of the Santa Anna flag. 
Both of these Colonel Piedras refused to do, sending us word that 
he was well prepared and ready to receive us. About 10 o'clock on 
the 2d day of August the battle began. The Mexicans meeting us 
at the entrance of the town, a furious fight commenced which lasted 
all day, the Americans driving them from house to house until 
they reached the "Sone Hous" [Stone House?]. There they made 
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a desperate stand, but they were again driven from there into their 
main fortification which was called the "quartell." This ended 
the fighting on the 2d of August. August 3 the Americans were 
well prepared to commence the fight, but to their surprise they 
found that the Mexicans had that night abandoned the town and 
had retreated to the west. A call was made for volunteers to 
follow them. Seventeen men at once volunteered to go after them, 
attacked them at the crossing of the Angelina, and after a con- 
siderable fight, in which the Mexicans lost their great cavalry 
officer "Muscus" [Musquiz?] the Mexican took possession of 
John Durst's houses. The Americans then drew off and took a 
strong position on the road west of the river, intending to ambush 
the Mexicans and fight them to the Rio Grande, but after waiting 
until late in the day we returned to see what the Mexicans were 
doing. To our surprise, on arriving near the house, we saw a 
white flag floating from Durst's chimney. We approached the 
place with caution, for we had only seventeen men, and Piedras 
had an entire regiment, but we approached as near as we thought 
prudent, and Piedras and his officers came out and surrendered 
themselves as prisoners of war. We then were at a loss to know 
what to do with so many prisoners, so we hit upon the following 
plan: it was agreed that Colonel Piedras and the officers should 
be taken back to Nacogdoches, and that the soldiers should remain 
where they were until further orders. On arriving at Nacogdoches 
with our prisoners a treaty was made by which Piedras and his 
officers were paroled and sent home by the way of New Orleans, 
pledging themselves not to take up arms any more during the war 
unless fairly exchanged. This was an end to the war of 1832 
[in East Texas]. 

I have forgotten the names of the seventeen men, but I remem- 
ber some of them : I will begin with James Carter, Hiram Brown, 
John Noilin, William Loyd, Jack Thompson, George Davis, Hora- 
tio Hanks, A. Horton, James Bradshaw, George Jones. The other 
names I have forgotten. 

When I arrived in Texas in 1824 it was so sparsely settled that 
there were no regulations in any legal form. As we had no knowl- 
edge of the Mexican laws, we were a law unto ourselves. But as 
the country became more thickly settled it became manifest that 
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there must be some rule to collect debts and punish crime. The 
people agreed to elect a man whom they called an alcalde, and a 
sheriff to execute his orders. The alcalde's power extended to all 
civil and criminal cases without regard to the importance of the 
cause. Murder, theft, and all other cases, except divorces, came 
under his jurisdiction, and as the old Texas men and women were 
always true and loyal to each other, divorce cases were never 
heard of. The alcalde had the power in all cases to call to his 
assistance twelve good and lawful citizens when he deemed it 
necessary or the parties requested it; and the decision of the 
alcalde and twelve men was final. From this no appeal could 
be taken, and there was as much justice done then as there is now, 
and not half so much grumbling. The first alcalde was Bailey 
Anderson, the next was John Sprowl, in 1830 Jacob Garrett was 
alcalde, in 1831 Elisha Eoberts, in 1832 Benjamin Lindsey, in 
1833 William McFariand, in 1834 Charles Taylor. I served as 
sheriff under Eoberts, Lindsey, McFariand, and Taylor, but the 
year of thirty-five called me to the tented field in defence of my 
country. 

The year 1835 brought about a new order of things. After the 
people had fought for Santa Anna in 1832, looking upon him as 
the Washington of the day, in 1835 he turned traitor to the Ee- 
publican party and declared himself dictator or emperor. He 
soon overran all the Mexican states except Texas, which, true to 
the principles of 1776, refused to submit to his tyrannical govern- 
ment, and thus brought on the war with Mexico. The people 
held political meetings everywhere in Texas, and resolved to resist 
the tyrant at all hasard. A consultation was called to meet at 
San Felipe de Austin to determine what was best. In the mean- 
time, the people had flown to arms, had taken Goliad and San 
Antonio, and driven the Mexicans out of Texas. When the con- 
sultation met they at once closed the land offices, suspended the 
civil laws in all cases, and elected Sam Houston commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Texas. Houston repaired to the army, but 
Travis and Fannin refused to give up the command to Houston, 
and he returned home much mortified. This disobedience of 
orders led to all the destruction of our armies. Had Fannin and 
Travis turned over the command to Houston, those fine armies 
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would have been saved. 1 Houston had to return and wait until 
the meeting of the convention in March, 1836, before he could 
get the command, and then it was too late. 2 On the assembling 
of the convention, among its earliest acts was the election of 
Houston to be commander-in-chief, for at the time Travis's letters 
were coming every day calling for troops, saying that the Mexican 
army was advancing rapidly on him in great force, but that he 
would hold the post to the last and would never surrender. 

Houston arrived at Gonzales about March 11 with only four 
men, Colonel Hockley, Eichardson Scurry, A. Horton, and one 
other man. When he reached Gonzales he found the glorious 
Edward Burleson there with about four hundred men who had 
started to reinforce Travis, but who on reaching there had learned 
that Santa Anna had reached San Antonio before them and sur- 
rounded the Alamo with a force estimated at from 8,000 to 10,000 
men. On Houston's arrival Edward Burleson at once turned over 
the command to him, and was himself elected colonel of the first 
regiment. 

Great anxiety was felt for the Alamo. Spies came in that even- 
ing and said that San Antonio was surrounded by a powerful force, 
so that they could not approach near enough to see what was its 
fate, but that they greatly feared that the town had fallen, as all 
firing had ceased. Soon after this Mrs. Dickinson arrived with 
her infant daughter and Travis's negro man, and said that every 
one had been killed, except herself and child and the negro man. 
She further said that Santa Anna with his whole army was not 
five miles off, for she had left them at dinner and had come with 
a proclamation from Santa Anna offering pardon to all who would 
lay down their arms and submit to the government but certain 
death to all that were found under arms. This proclamation Gen- 
eral Houston read to the men, and then stamped it under his feet, 
and shouted, "death to Santa Anna ! down with despotism !" All 
the men joined in the shout. But there was no time to be lost, 
as the enemy was at the door. After a council of war it was 
decided that the troops must fall back. At once orders were given 

1 This is hardly fair to Fannin and Travis. The question of subordina- 
tion never arose between Houston and Travis; and Fannin did not behave 
badly. See The Quarterly, V, 338-345, especially 341. — Editors of The 
Quarterly. 

2 See The Quarterly, IV, 241, note 1. 
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for the women and children to retreat as fast as possible, and they 
were assured that the troops would cover their retreat and defend 
them as long as a man was left alive. 

The retreat was begun about midnight, the troops following the 
citizens. Houston retreated to the Colorado, and sent word to 
Fannin to blow up Goliad and join him there, but Fannin refused 
to do so and paid no attention to the order. 1 Houston remained 
there many days, expecting Fannin to come to his assistance. 
While waiting there, Houston's army was stronger than it ever 
was afterwards. While Houston was expecting Fannin every hour 
a man well skilled in the Mexican affairs came into camp and 
brought the dreadful news that Fannin's army had been captured, 
and all killed after the surrender. This caused great confusion 
in the army, and the army was again obliged to fall back, and a 
large number of our men had to be furloughed to take care of 
their families, which greatly reduced our forces. Houston re- 
treated to the Brazos, to San Felipe. There he turned up the 
river on the west side, and encamped opposite Groce's Eetreat 
between the river and a large lake. Here he remained many days, 
sending out his spies in every direction, watching the enemy's 
motions. At last the glorious spy Henry Carnes brought the news 
that Santa Anna had forced the crossing of the Brazos at Fort 
Bend, and was marching on to Harrisburg. Houston at once, by 
the assistance of the steamboat Yellow Stone, which was lying at 
Groce's, threw his army across the river, and took up the line of 
march to Harrisburg which ended in the defeat of the Mexican 
army and secured the independence of Texas. 

In those dark days all seemed to be lost, as that little army was 
all the hope of Texas. If that little army had been defeated, all 
would have been lost, for the Indians were on the point of joining 
the Mexicans. On my way home after the battle of San Jacinto 
I passed many Indians about the Trinity, painted and armed, 
awaiting the result of the battle. If it had gone against us, they 
would have commenced butchering our helpless women and 
children. 

When all seemed lost the noble Sidney Sherman came to our 

*It should be explained that Fannin's force was divided now, and that 
his delay in obeying Houston's order was not due to insubordination, but 
to his effort to collect his scattered men. — Editors of The Quarterly. 
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assistance with a Kentucky regiment, and rendered great and 
timely aid, gloriously leading our left wing in the battle of San 
Jacinto. That battle secured the independence of Texas, and laid 
the foundation for extending the jurisdiction of the United States 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

I was a member of the consultation of 1835, and voted for the 
declaration of independence at that time. If it had carried, Texas 
would have been in much better condition to meet the enemy than 
she was in 1836. It would have given us more time to organize 
armies, and we would have been better prepared. 

I have been with Texas since 1824, served in all her wars, begin- 
ning with the Fredonian war of 1827, in the war between Santa 
Anna and Bustamante in 1832, in the war of 1835-36 between 
Santa Anna and the Republic of Texas, and in 1839 against the 
Cherokee Indians under their great war chief Bowls. I have served 
Texas in various ways. I was first sheriff four years, I was presi- 
dent of the board of land commissioners in 1838, custom house 
collector in 1839, and was mayor of San Augustine; I served you 
one term in the legislature, and there has never been a call for 
help in the hour of danger that I was not there. I have seen San 
Augustine twice broken up and abandoned, first in the Fredonian 
war in 1827 and again in 1836. But I did not witness the latter 
scene, for I was in the army, acting as aid de camp to General 
Houston. I have never abandoned my country, though I have had 
to encounter many dangers, having come to Texas when only four- 
teen years old without father, money, or friends. I received but 
a limited education, in fact only what I in a great measure acquired 
by my own exertions with a little assistance from my friends. I 
am proud to be able to sa}^ that I have been always an honest man. 
At the l \ge of twenty-seven I was married to Elizabeth Latten, 
formerly Elizabeth Cooper, by whom I had three children, one son 
and two daughters. My oldest child I named Sam Houston Hor- 
ton, after my glorious old chief who led me to battle and remained 
my best friend through life. Houston Horton is still living; my 
two daughters, Elisa and Mary are both dead. I lived with my 
wife ten years. In the meantime, I had by honest exertions accu- 
mulated a small fortune. But the civil war of my country left 
me in my old age penniless, poor; for I had given away a fortune 
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in land for negro property which was taken away from me by the 
self-righteous people of the North. 

[In 1847 Colonel Horton married a second wife, Mary Harrell. 
To them were born seven children, Wade W. Horton, Elizabeth 
Susan, Lavinia, Emma, Alexander, and Mary. This information 
is furnished in an addendum to his own sketch, written by one of 
his daughters.] 



